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To the Readér: 2 ¢ C. ; 


,. The “Bilingual Beuieuead Delivery of Human Services 
to Elderly Franco-Americans through’ Vocational Education" 
project was funded in summer, 1975. bye the U. S. Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education, for the fiscal _ 
year beginning July 1, 1975, for a total amount’ of $116,052. 
The grant application was submitted by Bangor Community 

College of the Univergity of Maine at Orono, when University 
and state officials recognized the need for. trained human 
service workers to. provide bilingual services to. Maine's 

ts elderly Fr‘anco~American population. The project was coor- 
dinated by Bangor Community College of the University of 
Maine at Orono, in /eooperation with the University of Maine,. 
Presque Isle, and York County Community College Services , 
of the University/of Maine at Portland-Gorhan. 


Not.only did the project represent an attempt to-de-. 
velop innovative approaches at providing bilingual vocational / 
education to a- population not usually served. by Pca 
institutions, (i.e., adult Franco-Americans with limited 
educational, employment, and language skills) but it ely "As 
reflected an ambitious effort to deliver this new educational 
service on a cooperative basis among three University Campuses * 
located in disparate areas tg the state. 


While memory and poaes. do not permit a listing of all 
those who contributed to the project.in some way, the staff 
- does wish to express its. appreciation to the many ee 
4 from state and federal government, from the’ "university 
'”" * from area agencies and communities for their intefeet and 
support. The greatest share of credit, however, should per- 


haps be reserved for the project students. Whatever success. — 
the project has achieved must, ultimately, be measured in 
terms of their accomplishments. \It is they who, with courage, 
sacrifice, and effort, have dr tically shown that education 
can be an enjoyable and enriching enterprise for both student 
“ and teacher, as well as for the communities in’ eer they ;/. 
live and. work. / gs a — 4 
‘ / : ‘ a . 
4 | ‘ . if Fe Z 
5 Yelujel tu do 


: if Michael F. Beaudoin, 
bu : Project Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


This document constitutes the Final Report of. the oe 
- spilingual Bicultural Delivery: of Human Services to Elderly 

, Pranco-Americans through Vocational daueaeion* , a progres 
“funded by’ the U. s. Office of Education, Hvinion of Voca- 
‘tional Education, frem duly. Ay 1975 to June 30, 1976, coor- 
dinated by Bangor Community College of the. University of 

Maine at Orono, in cooperation with ‘the University of Maine : 
at ‘Presque Isle, and York County Community College bey vices 

of the dnkversity of Maine at Port land-Gorham. 


Part Iisa SousitAarion of programmatic and adhinis- 


* 


scichaiias Lweepaselon and COMMENCEEY prepared with “the assis~ é 
penne of Nicole . Cecile Collin and Francoise E, Paradis, 
Coordinators; and, Brenda Picheloup, Administrative aasiaeastil 
Part II isan independent evaluation of the - Project 

conducted by the Social Science Research Institute of Orono, 
Maine and paid’ for with funds from the grant. 

— Part, III is an appendix which dncludes various supports 
_ ing data to supplement the staff reportf A budget summary: 
has been included, but does not reflect the final fiscal 
whativg of the project. This information will be prepared 7 
for submission to the pt Office of Education as required. 


within 90 days of the close of the grant, and will be avail- / 


Be 


-,able to others upon goer 


Introduction (cont) 
; 


Bangor ‘Community College has been notified that it witt). 
, a v 


nN 


receive funding from the U. S. Office of .Education to continue 


the bilingual certificate program-in human services for a 


satis ie year from July 1, 1976 to June 30, 1977. In addition 


to the current sites at Bangor, Presque Isle, and Biddeford- 


Sanford, bilingual campus coordinators will be employed at 

“the inna aac Center of the University of Maine at “i 
Augusta, ana at the University of Maine at Fort Kent. This 

will result insbilingual vocational training of an additional 
one inared (100) adult Franco-Anericans to be awarded a 


XN 
certificate in human services in spring, L977 : 
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Part I: 


rogrammatic and Administrative 


he : 
Information and CommeAtary 
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a 
_A. Recruitment of Students 
» . rm A , 3 - % , a 


The Project Director began on August 1, 1976, and the- 


other thitee full time staff members began Pe Tate August. 
s 

This late start, for a new seedende PEOgran to “be conducted “. 

by new ae at three LEtREOTE oniphs locations, did not 

allow sufficient line for Stacuake saogeam planning and care- 

. £ul svetnkiod to -the myriadof operational details prior “to i 

the regpuitment of students. Therefore, it required an a. aioe ne 


4 
agiessive recruitment and public relations effort to achieve . 


u 


the goal of seventy-five (75) students enrolled by September. 
g 3 
/ | nha. ; 
Every possible means and media was utilized: televfsion, 
radio, newspapers, church bulletins, human service agencies, 
“educational programs leg. adult education), flyers, posters, 
> 
home visits, and be word of mouth. The recruitment style was 
\ 


as personal as possible; with much written ane orai communi- » 


cation taking plate in the local French slanguage. a et 
‘Approximately 300 individual contacts were made within 
a six week period from mid August to late September. Be- 
cause of a PUSSIES evening schedule in Bidde ford+San ford 
and an October shart in’ Presque Isl& due’ to ‘the annual fall 
potato harvest, only the Bangor site was required fe have. all 
students anxolved by early Sgntanbers . 
All interested individuals were personal&y eae ae $ 
by’ the campus coordinatgé; t- ey“ received details about the 


A : : 
_ program, were asked-to complete a brief application form, and 


* . td . . 
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i. ' were given financial aid forms.+ Those wishing to enroll: ‘ 
Xi ae : ie i hi F ‘ : ‘ ‘ : 
ee - Teg a second time with a staff member to go over forms and 

5 i ae ‘ ; 


FEE-h 


answer -any further questions. 
inorder to qualify, applidints had to be bilingual 
(French-English) underemployéa or unemploy@g and, preferably, = f 
"over forty years of-age. A high school diploma was i ren 4 and 
4 -— quired. Ultimately, seventy-seven (174 stygenta were enrolled 
‘at all three sites. Because of. the: tine constraints ‘at Ban- 
ou and the mn. percentage of Franco-Americans in that 
region, only twelve (12) fully eligible participants were 
enrolled by the start of classes. Five non #ranco students 


- 


ee at Bangor isoterested in vorking wienildesly Franco-Americans) 

&.:. allowed ‘to enretl in the: certificate pode an aithough ? 
. they’ were Ak eligible to receive any project LEROUTOORs., 
Their interaction with the Franco-American students was en- 

‘ aieias a positive and exec tent peer support developed with no 


social distinction made between project and non-prpject aes 


dents. ; . ; 


Future applicants will be administered a reading and 


‘ writing test (i.e., verbal portion of McGraw-Hill Basic 
Skills Diagnostic Test) prior to enrolifwent to supplement ec 


personal interviews and baekground information. This would 


apg > serve to. identify those.applicants for whor language diffi- 
_culties or long a ae schooling would require 
special developmental work while participating in the bi- 
, lingual certificate program. 


, / 
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- stances, tabuity. selected were not. bilingual, “but had previ- 


* * 


dents, and exchang 


staff bie ca were engaged in: locating appropriate ‘faculty. and 


‘the Franco*American students with regular students. as much as 


session? were useful in orienting faculty ee the MLdngual 


oe Faculty ee ae a ; a a" 


7D 
While reerititment of student’. was An progress, project 


arranging class schedules. In Presque Ile ang Bidde ford- 


‘Sanford, "project staff sought out “rabeusicnal: human service 


practitipners to supplement regular Faculty. Ina few in- patie 


P . 


NV 
ously demonstrated a ‘sensitivity and ability to: aa lete effec- 


tively to Pranco-Anerican ults. " (Participating faculty 
are named in’the Appéndix,) i 7 my 2 ~ ro a > 
The procedure at Bangor was sonewhat different. Because ve 
the human service courses. were offered through the, regular, | 
Associate Degree progentiy: the department wished to integrate a 
es 
possible. As a result’ of this approach, only Introduction to 
Sociology and the Practicum. Seminar (eGeh taught ‘by the: Pro~’ 
ject Director) were bi Jingual and separate from other students -! 


oe 4 at each este were vequested to participate ssi 
a workshop hela at the beginning of each semester. These 


nature of the ee discussing special needs 7 the stu- 
g views on appropriate methods of. instruct— 


ing aia evaluating bilingual adult: students. ‘Next year, an 


orientation session will be conduceed anit the first week 


fol Lowed by monthly \fagulty negtings to identi ty any special: 
needs: of individual students. \ . 


‘. 


. : : ceed sar J ‘ 
‘ é Ses ees 
. . 7, -_ . 
< rte 1, ies : _é e. 
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th 
: er 


fy eS Bi + Gurricolum eis eal, gs a 


wala pare sites utilized she Bandor-based corti syecte | 
: level. curriculua in Gerontology. ‘the eirgt, ‘and, second: putea ; 


er ter course sequenee followat” ‘(ee Appendix, F ‘for course’. 
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a destriptions. de! , pe Eee «gy Se ioe 
i zt : Pe R. Gee Poe 47 Yat * a ee te Secahy 
“hs pirstés Selester o aie ee a a Second Semester wre ae 
. ‘ a te id 
ga fe “ae tntrodiekton to “Homan ' Services’ | Interviewisig/counbelisg.. 
/ _.°,. Biling¥al Oral Communications‘, | coment ey Services f¢r’ - i A 
7” Introductidn to iacculertane 2 b ‘ the ‘Elderly ' i air 
' Gréup Processes ': aah ue -Activity/Recreatibn 'teai> ee 
ni Introduction to Sociology ox. Las re ship . et dt, > fe a8 
Psychology ‘2 : PEactscum 7 Ny. 


t ‘ 
4 ; J Q 


“4 ate 
H Classes with bilingual Instructors were ‘condicted in ‘ 


. both French and English. Téxtbooks: and wat written resour 32-- 


material was ‘in English, but “class discussions, were ‘conduct 2a 


¢@. -in ‘both French and English, with an: informal style Of statin: 
tistg fom ‘one language to" the. other encouraged, particularly . 
‘3 in the earliercatagés: ‘of ‘the progran, a major effort was 
| sae on’ uP part. of bilingual instructors to tréistate code 


ed cepts, ‘terminology, and ideas from Engiish texts for Speit- 


Reg + =e 


cation, to I A TTI and ‘behavior. i es aes 


‘the lack of *readil vailabje ‘bilingual instructional git as oo 
resources, suitable. for wuse ‘in training: adult Prarco-Americas. ae 
tas ‘Homan service workers proved sed be a a protien : eS 


’ 


| re throughout, the, progran. Selected ‘materials developed and , 


diet ‘by project staff and “faculty are included in Rw 
aa mp A iA { : 


Appendix Ge mee Gd “ane fe : 


o i Gs 4 a : P o* ar F 
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i ae ae a .- ee ; a ra ; : 


In response to this need, project staff prepared a pro- 


‘posal requesting u. S. Office of Education support to develop - 
y bilingual, ‘bicultural- instructional resources for ube in voca- . 
| | Hon eaucation/ trainin programs in the human services. | 
" grant’ has been awarded to Bangor Community college toe this 
--parpbsé by the Office of Education, Division oF Vocational 
‘Education (Part CG); thus should be a yaduabie: resource to the 
project next -year. 

Some_ attempt — made to de-emphasize extensive use se 
textbeoks, reliance on didactic instruction, and deandaxd 
testing devices. Varied instructional aids, use of community 
resource POEBONG': group discussions, and non- SDISRESEARG 


approaches to evaluating student’ performatce were introduced 


by most IDE EUELORE s : of 

, A 

Practicum 

The Practicum formed an integral part of the curricalun, | 
with each student receiving six credits for 240 hours of super- 
vised field experience, most in a bilingual work setting in ' 
‘an aging related service. In addition, the coordinators con- 
. ducted a iene seminar in which theory and PESGeTee. were 
integrated in problem solving sessions. 
oe 

Many agencies appeared-to develop an appbesdation ‘for 
__the | valué of bilingual personnel trainal specifically to work 
_with elderly French joaartaa Gecions: Many, in fact, requested 
the opportunity for some form or cross-cultural graining for 


their staffs» (List of peste patity agencies in appendix.) ’ 


a eg Ya 


= \ 
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"state sseielinle pec on Curriculum _ - 
are . Si RS 
Because the certificate program in Gerontolagy is 
essentially a condénsation of the Associate Degree in Geron- 
tology, seueanta were exposed to all the technical courses 
found, in the two year program, with the exception of “Pathology 
of the Elderly."- While this results ina comprehensive curri- 
ulum for the certificate students, it does diminish somewhat 
the iicentive for students to go on for an Associate Degree 
in Gerontology, since most a the remaining courses are gen- 
eral rather than sii -ortapead: | 


2. —tThe certificate level curriculum allows for one 


vioral’ science course, either Introduction to Sociology, 


logy, At all three sites, the Sociology option was 
"\ offered. \As it evolved, however, the course had a strong 
ethnic studies emphasis to it. While this aspect nner . 
valuable to the students, it did not allow for adequate ex- 
a posure to behavioral science concepts and terminology useful 
in the helping Sceuiiae The addition of an introductory 
psychology course, perhaps in lieu of one of the technical 
courses, should be considered | 
4. The complex process of bilingual vocational educa- 


tion was not satisfactorily addressed by the "Bilingual Oral 


eee ae AS om 


Communication" course... Becauseof the lack..of-readily-avait—~-——-~ 


able curriculum materials at the outset of the project, each 


instructor explored a variety of procedures and materials in 


ae 


es , Fy 


an attempt to arrive at a format Jecrenuiern tne bilingual 
\ adult students. Instructors “had to resist the requests of 
some ‘students to use bie time for a refresher course in con- 

‘ verSational French, Project staff sid waeedotuaedia faculty 
have spent. some time ie designing aasures” — ise at all | 
peo déot alchdg fiext. yeax; which wild evade. practical skills 
in speaking, reading, and wetting Baglin: while taking into 
account the French background of BtUderits wp 

4. The six credit ‘hour practicum, * requiring 240. contact 
fours in a supervised field placement, was prohibitively time » 
consuming, for beaveline adults with families, and some with 
pace time employment as well. For-many, it became an prdeal © 

to complete the required hours in the final weeks of the pro- 
gram. A four credit practicum seems more appropriate for 
the certificate program, and would aay aaLer integration 
into the Associate Degree which works with four credit prac- 
ticums. Some students were unable to complete practicum 
because of employment. For those few students already en- 

| gaged in human service work, for which appropriate learning 
objectives: can be defined, practicum credit should be allowed. 

5. Approximately a dozen students at the Bidde ford- 


_ Sanford site were forced to reduce their participation in 2 
‘the program to a ‘part bene bicumee because of the demands of 


~ — sees eer La, A oh Recaro ORCA sere ee eer nm ane 
ao nn en en ee eee fame ee gue meen - 
a TO eee 


a “full time schedule. A part tine option should be avail- 
able, allowing students to complete the certificate in three 
or four semesters. Also, additional human service certificate 


programs beyond gerontology should ‘be developed for 
f= “fa 15 


o 


Franco-Americans.™ In particular, a more generalized curriculum 


n 

_ in "Conamtan i py Services". might be iniseniss which would allow. 
a student to then, go on to a more specialized option during 

A second year. This would be particularly appropriate at 

Bangor where several associate degree options are available. . 


a 


6. Greater ‘effort must be made tq orient participants 
in the program, ifetinx students, faculty, of practical 
agencies. Students, ieee of all, must fully understand the 
nature of the program, op AE differs from more cofventional , 
prograus, and what demands will be placed upon them. Faculty 
must recognize the rationale for the eog tan: be provided 
with pedagogical and evaluative alternatives that sa suita- 

- ble to tne natticular student population they will be instruct-, 
ing. Agency supervisors must be advised as to the special 
training being provided and how they can nele achieve thee : / 
specialized learning objectives being sought for bilingual 


‘ 


students. serving the elderly. 


C. . Support Services 


Financial Aid was available to project students through 
Ww ‘ 


stipends provided by the grant, work study, bEOG, Supplementary 


4 


OE veterans Administration, work aaperiniee PEO IEaney Uni- 
versity and trustee scholarships and student loans. 


All- participating Sr RueRtSrEepeared sufficient funding, - 


—— smecentencenen 100 ns bemtee meee nee op ene 


Meee on “need, that allowed chem to enroll in the program - 
without placing added financial burdens on them and their 
families. wecause conventional student financial aid pro- 


grams are geared toward younger students, adults often do 


16 


, ; -9- 


for assistance. At least half of the abiulente 


grant. had not been structured to provide spimaage. 


Financial aid was awarded as follows: 


~ 


Type of Aid # Of Students Amount 
Grant stipend iy 35 “~~ $22,900 
BEUG , ys i $12,248. 
SLUG oo B19 \ 6 4 $10,900 
Work study \ 10 5 . $14,050 
VA Benefits ! 3 ' 38 7,045 
‘University Scholarship 5 ; ‘$ 2,150. 
Trustee Scholarship 1 i $ 200 ‘ 
Work Experience Prograin 1 : $ 225 
_NDST. a 2 $10,500 . 
TOTAL AMOUNT $80,218. 
RBEKSSRSSSVE ; BIVacclcS 
| , > 
Counseling knd tutoring agit 


« 
/ 


| For adults beginning a college level program after a 

long absence from any formal schooling, a supportive learning 
enyiropment is crucial to * self confidence. Each _ ee 
copruinator played an active, ongoing role in providing per- 

. sonal counseling and academic advising to all: project se i 
Some counseling was done over the telephone since tight sche- 


dules Limited free time on campus for students. Although 


Other student counseling services were available on campus, 


ce 


jewel students clearly ia bets prayer staff for edu- 


own eerrce ree acecnm et peetenrns Rama: Amare nprermeneate 


Pita crete COTO ET Ae Oa OT EN 
A A ee Oe 


and emotional support. At Biddeford-Sanford and Presque Isle « 
‘coordinators each supervised two four year degree students 


| (Pranco+American) who provideu peer counseling and tutorihg 


as needed. , ™ 


-10- 


. 
so hs Because of the Lack” of wistioat support and the wide 
- geographic area to be served, coordinators found it diffucuit 
ep arrange adequate time to meet individually with students 
because of the rigors of their cV&ss anaeradtiens schedules. 
Student contact was particularly difficult: to arrange in. 
Biddeford-San ford: because classes were held evenings anata 
dents were generally unavailable during she’ dau tbe mahal 
tation because of family and employment obligations. * : 
D. Seminars, do#kohe s, and Special Programs : 
Each site coordinator arranged several special programs 
and activities desioned to ‘provide earned otal rescnrces cara 
aids to students beyond normal ¢ eisai coon and counseling 
sessions. these penaitted Bao Ee eNey university personnel 
and community representatives an. opportunity to participate 
: in the program in some way. “Events conducted at one or more ve 
project sites included: ; 
’ 1. Study skills - four to A weekly seminars were 
held in the fall sem@ster to assist students in developing 
good study habits, extracting important data from their read- 
ing, studying for exams, and writing research papers. In the 


future, these sessions will be more formally structured as 


“part of the curriculum for all project students, during the 


npn ee he ne en pn Ae REET OE cee Pm 


SAU Rey MOREA es Sem Gena veers” rays 


2. Seminars {from 2. to 10 hours duh scien’ were sche- 


’ 


duled outaide af regular classes and included such topics as: 


ec egs _s 
PS 


2 , 
/ We i 
So 
" “Assertiveness Training" 
'  “Women'and Aging" 
“Death and Dying", ; 
" "Giving Feedback" Bie, 
‘ "Counseling |Franco-Americans" 
“Working with Weedeaws and Depressed Older Persons" 


» 


3. Careery!Planning workshops,were held during the 


secOnd semester at all sites on:, 
1 . a 


"Resume Writing" : 
’ “Job Interviewing” 
“Continuing College" | 


. i ‘Social Activities - A number of social events. 
were planned for and by\student& throughout the year. These 
were an important aspect of tie program, providing an oppor- 
tunity for students to relax from academic pressures and re- 
late to one another and to instructor and staff on a personal 

_ “level. THese activities .also served to develop a strong 

' t : 
peer support system within the project group: 

Informal coffee/donut get-togethers for students 
and faculty; ey 
- An “Apres-Midi" (afternoon buffet) to neet| visory 
- Board and others connected to the projec ; 
‘Christmas Party; 
Classes held with Pot Luck lunches and barbecues, 
at student or staff homes 
- Of partioular interest was the graduation ceremony 
' held at each project: site at the conclusion of the program. 
Appropriate university officials handed out diplomas to all 
graduates, followed. by a banquet, attended by students, fami- 
nn = bes;--facuity; staff, unlversity Officials, and friends of 


the program. 
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i E. Program Objectives and 7a Comments : ' 
Se : _ Principal Objectives / 

r : 

“he = i. en 75 unemployed and underemployed Franco- . 


: Americans, preferably aged 45 and over, for jobs 
, in fields of services to the elderly; 


Comment oe 
_ Seventy-two (72) Francd-American adults were enrolled 
sin the es sixty-one (61) as full time students, eleven 
(11) part time. “Thirteen (13) were male, fifty-nine (59) 
were female. aenkyconer G1 wére under the age of thirty- 
five (35), thirty-six (36) were between ages thirty-five and 

fifty “ee twenty-two were over fifty ,(50) years old. : 


The typical Student in the project was a bilingual Franco- 


‘ American woman between the ages of thirty-five and forty (35-40) 
with children, many without a spouse, and on some type of 
assistance. Approximately 50% eile unemployed, 40% underem- 
ployed, 58 fully employed, and 5% retired or disabled. 

' 2. To enhance career mobility for clair Franco- 
Americans through utilization of higher educa- 
tion bilingual vocational education; 

Comment 
Forty adult Franco-Americans. (approximately 60% over 
45 years of age) some with no previous high school education, 


have now acquired a University credential along with new self- 


ath oe le te A A tO re 
wee 


confidence and bilingual vocational skills, enabling themto 
pursue careers in a variety of aging-related services. 

Roughly twenty five project students are continuing or ; 
have recently acquired paid positions or volunteer work in 


services for the elderly. Approximately ten students are 
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continuing with their education beyond the certificate. irct wer 


, \ 
fifteen od "omniigeas employment in the human serv: ¢** 


field. It. safe to say that very few of these individuals 


would likely have pursued any form of postsecondary educiiticr 
without the opportunity as a eae them by the bilingi.). 


certificate program. 5 


3. To create new bilingual bicultural vocational) 
education “in aging through a consortium of 
University campuses and aging service’ agencies 


Comment 


7 | | 
During its first year of operation; the Bilingual 

— ra 

Bicultural Human Services Yrraining Project has fostered :n- 


4 


creased cooperation between branches of the University 0: bei.e 


ang established effective working relationships, with many 
human service agencies throughout the state. 

In addition to the staff of four, the project directly 
-involved approximately twenty-five. (5) University officials 
and faculty members and fifteen (15) community ree 
in administrative and instructional aspects of the project. 
Some twenty-six (26) aging related ‘agencies provided supe:r- 
vised field placements for students. Most of these agencies 
and several related bilingual edueation- projects in the re~ 


gion enthusiastically support the continuation of this pro- 


ek Arte Peete ee Ne te geet ene ttn te 


gram “for a. “second “Sean ar o OE. funding. 


* Those University branches cherently participating with 


Bangor Community College have exhibited a strong commitment , 


to bilingual vocational education and two additional univers 


sity branches in areas of high Franco-American concentration 
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will participate during the coming year. It should also » 
es : . 
noted tnat the success of the existing project has genera ox! : ° 
~ 2 


further activity at Bangor Community College -in the direc . 20 


: % 
of statewide. bilingual vocational education and training i:- 
ban | 4 ; 
tivity. Specifically, the college has obtained funting t») ¢ 
‘ conduct pre~ and in-service staff training for human service : 
F x a 
® ~ agencies in the area of cross-cultural communication and 33,°- 
vices (Title: I, HEA). ‘ 
/ 
( os ) rf 
Subordinate Objectives : = / 
ee 
Le. te assist’ aging service agencies to find appro- | 
priaté@ly trained bilingual adult personnel, 
particularly for patinggst aging nervifie 
Conment. . 
; Pp gern 
Through publicity genefated by the project and placuinent 
of students in community M ncike for bilingual .field experi- 
ence, many aging service agencies now recognize the need for, 
ee 
and sense the value of, trained bilingual personnel to wo-k 
with elderly Francos. Many agencies, in fact, have expressed : 
2 Zs 
interest in having their staff benefit from in-service train- 
ing similar to that given the project students. 
a : 4 
4 2. To create a model bilingual vocational training 
0 p-Proyram for the entire New England area whose 
population consists.of une miltion Princes 
eee ee Americans ; ’ rN 
Comment ’ | 


The project is now expanding to two additional Univer- 
sity campuses. It has.prompted statements from some partici- 
pating campuses to the effect that they are committed to con- 


: . 
tinuing sai form of bilingual education beyond the qrant nerind, 
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The project staff's interaction with other bilingual edis tc 
in New eng tend ovex the past yeur has se a sone d:3 us: Ton 


of dieninacia pr 6c methods elsewhere. No specific ei 


~ 
1 


ai yet been initiated in this direction. 


3.. To expand the number of qualified Franco-Ameri: 1 


staff at the University of Maine. ~) 
Comment 
. This objective has been accomplished in the sense <x, 3t 


‘the three professional POSPESONS were. ‘filled by Franco-? a <i 
cans sid approximately half ss the participating faculty ¥ 22 
Franco-American. he likelihood, however, that the proj c= 
will result in permarént employment of any = these Fran x - 


Americans is 4°. ".cful since the University is now underg 93 1¢ 


a Seve.e fiscal crisis, causing a freeze on employment a: . 
‘ : e 
» this time. | 


tas 


\ | 
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stare * 


The project encountered} as neat be expected, sone cis 


_ the usual start up “pxoblens S a new sugisek funded and steif2. 


oa 


vary late in the summer and .expected to become fully oper: tic1.1 
a a beginning ‘of the academic year. Initially, r ae 
there nee Soe confusion as to precisely what admirfistre tive 
roles wquld be played by the participating institutions, = 
and that to be pkayed by the project staff, particularly vith 
regard to the fiscal management of the grant. - bs 

° 3 o ; 

' Despite the three. disparate site locations 6£ the picjezc, 
staff sonmontestion was regularly maintained and staff neeting. 
beiid approximately every Six weeks. Each coordinator exercise 
autonomy in conducting on-sité activities, yet an overall pro- 
ject cohesiveness and operating philosophy usually prevéiled. 

Occasionally some misunderstanding was experienced among 
eed pean we the rather informal operational style the : 


See. fm an effort to preserve the flexibility that 
‘is often lost hrough rigid, beaurocratic procedures. With ad- 
ditional sites and staff, if will be necessary to adopt a 


sane Gans formal approach to communications, decision 


making, “meetings, etc., while still maintaining an open. and 


The coordinators at Presque Isle and Biddeford-Sanford 


were hampered by the lack of adequate clerical support. With 


25-30 students at eachesite, a more reliable source of office 
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assistance besides part time work study help is neces3amy.t>- - 


: . ; ¢ Y , ‘ 4 sae 
safeguard the quality of tre éducational ard support sepvec?s -e 


a 
to students. This difficulty was exacerbated at the 38. ‘l2forl: 


.° 
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Sanford site by the fact that the coordinator operated frou 
a 
two sites twenty miles apart, requiring an inordinate amogrt 
y , | eee: her 
of travel between sites which reduced contact ‘time with Stl —. 
5 » ? 


‘ 


dents. 


Institutional Support 
+ 2 


While the cooperating campuses have expressed sonzide c- + 


able interest in continuing and expanding ei eg educat’ or 3 

programs, they are unablé to commit HUB EsRREsOnat ebEOet | 

for bilingual personnel, operating cgsts,” and stipends nec s- 

sary to preserve the unique features of the project. The fess 

ject staff hopes, during a saaond year of external fundirg, 

to encourage long range agademic planning that wii increase } ‘ 

the likelihood of some permanent university effort (on at~ * 

least some campyses) to provide bilingual education to acu. dt 

iiancé-aaecicaus not normally, served by postsecondary dine: = 

tutions: in Maine. “te _ Mg 
While general institutional support may be ReEReeaee * 

for a new ai dam ale program, it does not follow that the: 

key iaie ieee involved within those institutions shate an ‘eo. a 


equal damaabeaaniaia or enthusiasm for new elements being ici- 


ALLRED ON EL ROOD BEN NR ROTOR ES RAR ote Ce RIE sot nee a tne en ene Re Oe ee ee EN be NE ORE en tn eet tw A, RE EE te oe em tr ete ne 


troduced “into the system. The « one year bilingual human hei~ 


vices project was constantly viewed vis-a-vis the two year 


Associate Degree in human services, rather than as a separate _ 
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eae and distinct’ progran with’ ae own particular standagds, (or): 


. 


‘ures, and puposds: ‘The project staff felt pressure of pie 


garvine the original bilingual objectives, of the project ea es 
5) ‘ a 
a ‘while’ the human services department at BCC felt the ‘need t> 
ae é maintain: academic standards. ‘These. two. goals need not b: : 


ae ~ 


se, mutually exclusive and it is. Hioped’ that a second \yéar of. om 

‘ation, igen result in ea more effective inbegrabion of @ b i os 
a i 

guak, process and human sérvice content to produce a TREO: 


> 


# ‘nl inigtinl. voeakional education program. 


Advisory Board | 4 yt gt 7 


is The: Project Advisory Board gerved a useful functio) «7 


re 


meeting regulatly PAROugHORE the grant ‘period. REREST EI @ ds 4 
+ ets the participating campuses were able to receive sta. es 
porte on progress and problens, exchange, views about admi.n.s 

- trative and curriculuin matters affecting the program, and «2: - 
_cuss future developuents and plans. Ps 

ae One of the project coordinators (Presque Isle) Riad sa ee 
a separate Advisory ually to provide gyidance. and eee 
project activities at that particular. siters. This a aaah wee! 

’ valuable: community and ‘institutional interest in the pro: ect ; \ 


and support for its continuation. = 
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CONCLUSION 


It is, of course, premature to assess the precise 


degree or extent to which the expressed objectives of thi: 


project have been achieved. Much remains to be seen: the 


future of bilingual education within the University of Man: 
system; the employment potential of Franco-Anerican graduit 
of a bilingual vocational education project; and, the att?.- . 
tude of human service agencies copa the use of parapro- 
fessionals specially trained by the University. . Finally,’ 
we must ask if such programs essentially serve as mecahni:sm: 
‘for continued social and économic stratification by routing 
marginally trained individuals toward predestined lower rn js 
of the social services industry? 
“What can aafely be said, at this point, is that the 
"Bilingual Bicultural Human Services peminats Program" has 
provided a meaningful life and learning experience for a 
group of individuals whose access to educational and employ- 
“ment opportunities was previously limited. For ia, this: | 
"hes been ‘far more than an innovative, federally funded m12.t..- 
campus project in “bilingual education; for them, it has beei 
@ catalyst for personal development and self awareness, and a 
- process of growth and discovery that will continue to bencf:.t 
them, their families, and their communities. 
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METHODOLOGY 


The Franco-American Keranteleay Program contracted the Social 
Science Research Institute (SSRI) of the University of Maine at Orono 
to conduct an evaluation at the end of the Program's first grant year. 
The evaluation consisted of two elements: visits to the Program sites 


by an evaluation team, and self-administered survey forms completed by 


faculty, staff, students, and practicum supervisors. . = 


Members of the evaluation team were Barbara D. Clark, Gerard 
J. Tardif and Tracy B. Bigney. Mrs. Clark has recently completed a . 
year jong study of Maine's elderly and programs for the elderly 
- commissioned by the Maine Committee on Aging. She was formerly an 
instructor of sociology at Bangor Community College of the University 
of Maine. Mr. Tardif, a bilingual Franco-American, is dirretiely an 
_ evaluator of the bilingual program in,the Caribou school system. He 
was previously affiliated with the University of. Maine at Fort Kent. 
Mrs. Bigney is Field Director for the Social Setence Research Institute. 
The team spent ene full: day gach in Presque Isle and Bangor and two 
days in the Biddeford-Sanford aréa. At each site we spoke to Franco- 
American Gerontology Program students, @ne Or more practicum supervisors a ; 
(that isthe person at the practicum agency who supervised the student's | 
work), faculty, AgvESOTy Board members, and the site coordinator. 
Students in each site were seen in groups as we found that most students 
seemed to feel free to speak MERE the group and to react’ and add to © 
ideas brought up by others. 
| At the Presque Isle site we were able to visit two class sessions — 


and observe faculty/student’ interaction. At Bangor the visit occurred : 
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on the last day of the semester so that classey visited were not typical. 
The visit to Biddeford-Sanford was a week aft cfasses ended. Almost 
all students in Biddeford and Sanford, however, attended the meetings 
held spetifically.for the evaluation team. 
An outline was prepared for use of the evaiuabian team in writing 
up their observations from the-site yisits. This facilitated organi- , 
zation of the material and assured that the same issues would be covered 
ad all. Observakions and recommendations reported here represent the \ 
consensiss of all team members. — . J 
“Three separate survey forms were designed for the evaluation: one 
for digoetoun Supervisors, one for students, and one for faculty and staff. 
The latter form was also given to Advisory Board members. Many of the 
same questions appeared on all three forms, others were directed speci- 
fically at One group. The surveys were developed by the Social Science 
; Research Institute. Topics for questions were suggested by the Program ° 
coordinators ‘and Advisory Board members. Cones of the survey forms 
are appended to this report. 7 | 
The survey forms were dis ibuted at the time of the site visits. 
Faculty, students and Board members who were not present during the site 
- visits were mailed sunie : Sdrveys were also mailed to 22 students who 
had stariete tite eee had dropped out prior to the site visits r 
and to the peace Gun sdpeineisors Respondents were asked to complete 
the forms and mail hein Back to SSRI in a prepaid envelope. No identi- 
fying numbers were on ‘the surveys, so responses were totally anonymous. 


}~ Completed surveys were received from 34 students, 23 faculty/staff, 


and 25 practicum supervisors in time to be included in this report. . 


This represents between 40 and 50 percent of each group. 


A number of individuals had multiple roles in the Program, such as prac- 
ticum supervisor and board member or instructor. Such indi eraunl; 
however, were asked to complete only one survey form. 

The original Program proposal described evaluation measures to’ 
be used. Several of these measures, however, involved determining 
how many students were placed in human service jobs or predominantly 
bilingual service areas several months after certification. Because 
the evaluation was conducted at the end of tha academic year not several 


months later, this method of evaluation was not possible. 
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BACKGROUND 


The Franco-American Gerontology Program 


The Franco-American Gerontology Program addressed two major needs, 
a need for bilingual- bicultural] vocational training accessible to Maine's 
older Franco-American population, and a need for trained Franco-American 
human service workers at the paraprofessional level. Thus, the program 
is aimed at serving two segments of the Franco-Anerican population, those 
who wish to enter higher education to enhance career mobility, and those 
in need of bilingual human services, particularly elderly FrancochnentGane. 
The means selected for addressing these needs and serving these populations 
was a one year Hi Tingualebicutiural certificate program in gerontology 
offered by Bangor Community College (BCC) of the University of Maine in 
‘three areas of Maine with concentrations of Franco-Americans. An already 
existing associate degree program in gerontology at BCC provided a base 
from which the certificate program curriculum could be developed. 

“As implemented the Franco-American ferontology Program was offered 
to students in three areas: Presque fee, Bangor, and Biddeford-Sanford. 
At each ie a coordinator was responsible for the Program's operation. 
The Bangor coordinator was also director of the entire Program. At 
Presque Isle the Program vas set on the University of Maine campus. At 
| Biddeford-Sanford the Program was an offering of York County Community 
College Services (YCCCS) of ‘the University of Maine at PortTand-Gorham. 
Biddeford and Sanford are separated by abot 20 miles; each city was 
actually a Program Sie: There were two .sets of students and practicum 
sites; faculty for the two cities overlapped ‘but: were not identical. 


One coofdinator, however, was responsible for both Biddeford and Sanford, 
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so they are treated here as one site. 


The program objectives, as specified in the origian] proposal, include 


: f 


principal and subordinate objectives. L 


A. Principal Objectives 


ds 


To train 75 unemployed and underemployed Franco-Americans, 
preferably aged 45 and over, for jobs in fields of services 
for the elderly. 


To enhance career mobility for older Franco-Americans through 
utilization of higher education bilingual vocational education. 


To create new bilingual-bicultural vocational education in 
aging through a consortium of University campuses and aging 
service agencies. 


B. Subordinate Objectives 


Ll. 


To assist aging service agencies to find appropriately trained 
bilingual adult personnel, particularly for bilingual aging. 
services. 


. ‘To create a model bilingual vocational training program for 


the entire New England area whose population consists gf one 
million Franco-Americans. 
my 


. _To expand the number of qualified Franco- American staff at ‘the 


University of Maine. 


It is easy to-document that 75 or more Franco-Americans were given 


training, that their career mobility was enhanced (in that many now have 


jobs) and that a program of bilingual-bicultural vocational education has — 


‘been created. 


The evaluation reported here consists not only of deter- 
. 


mining that these objectives were met, but of looking closely at the 


Program to determine its suanathoie weaknesses and to suggest ways 


in which it might be improved. 


One factor which was consistently raised in discussions with Program 
-participants was the short amount of time the staff and faculty had to 
Organize and initiate the Program. Many of the problems shesunturel 
during the year were seen as a result of this quick start up. The impact ‘ 


of the late start cannot be assessed at this point in time, but there is 


universal agreement that it was large. 
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$ SITE VISIT OBSERVATIONS 


After completing the visits to Program sites the evaluation team 
felt deluged with information. Qn outline was devised as a tool for 
organizing the data*and selecting the:most important issues arising from 
the visits. The major topics from this outline are summarized below and 
will serve as the skeleton for discussing our observations. Fe 

I. The role of bilingualism | 

II. The effects of the bicultural emphasis 
III. The adequacy of gerontology/human services training 
IV. Practicum placements 


V. Students recruitment, support services, workload 


VI. Faculty: \program orientation, inter and intra-site coordination 


VII. Staff 


’ 
a. Sitg/Coordinators: interaction with other program participants 


and the University, job demands 


t 


b. Program Director: interaction with site coordinators and with 


Bangor Community College 4 : a 


‘VIII. The consortium approach 


IX. The one-year certificate 


ar 


The Role of Bilingualism 


The sites vary considerably in the role of bilingualism. In Presque 
Isle and Biddeford-Sanford almost all of the students are nit Gnguel: In 
Bangor only about half of the students speak both French and Englishes In 
Presque Isle more use of bilingualism is made in the classroom than at 
the other sites. Students and faculty agree that the use of both French 


and English is a plus in the classroom. Students feel very much at ease 
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u 
and a faculty. for using both languages is fostered. 


There are several difficulties in incorporating bilingualism into 


classwork: 1) bilingual instructors are not available in all fields, 

2) bilingual materials are not available, 3) students who are not bi- 
lingual need translations, and 4) technical or specialized terms are not [ 
part of the French vocabulary of students. 

The evaluation team feels that the ‘nportenes of, bilingual instruction 
Outweighs these cohsiderations ane that the use of bilingual instruction 
should be increased. We tecommend that all students admitted to the program 
be bilingual. Conditional admission might be made for those with diffi- 
culties in either language and remedial courses given. : " 

We further feel that more effort should be made to employ bilingual 
instructors. For some courses for which bilingual instructors are not 
available from the University faculty, instructors may be brought in from 

among practicing professionals in the community. This practice, which 

was employed successfully and could be expanded, serves to’introduce students 
to community programs through their. instructors and to increase the number 

of Franco-Americans employed by the University (a secondary goal of the 
project), as well as making bilingual classwork possible. It*is probably 

not feasible, nor necessary, to have bilingual instructors fui al] courses, 
but more importance needs to be attached to securing bilingual instructors 

or guest lecturers. 

Two cautions must be noted here. If instructors are brought in from 
the community, they must be carefully oriented to the overall program 


objectives and to those of the courses they teach. Conversations with 


faculty employed during the past year, both those drawn from University 


/ 
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faculty and from the community, indicate a lack of such orientation. 
Secondly, some core courses of an academic nature mup t be taught by people 
with appropriate training; bilingual persons with such training will not 


always be available. 


errs 


Bilingualism has played a larger role in practicum placements. 
Practicum supervisors have reported dramatic changes in clients, such as 
nursing home patients, resulting from contact with the bilingual pract}cum 
Students. Several institutions seem to have.gained a real appreciation . 


< 


for the importance of bjJingual service delivery and have made a commitment 
to hiring bilingual staff. Students also: realized the value of their 
bilingualism through practicum work. The praeb icin amertendechas under- 
scored the need for bilingual human service workers expressed in the Program 


proposal; Franco-Americans who had not been receiving services because 


of their language were served by .the practicum students, 


The Effects othe Bicultural Emphasts e 


The basic aim ahd effect of. the Program's bicultural emphasis was 
an improvement in students' self-images., Pre and post-Program testing 
could not be done by ihe eyatuatien team, but we heard many testimonials. 
tothe changes which eeeiieree. Comments that the Program "changed my life" 
were not unusual. 

The Presque Isle site offered a course in Franco-Ameri@an culture, 
while at thef other two: sites Franco-American culture was incorporated into 
a sociology course- It appeared that sone students underestimated the 
benefits they obtained from these classes. They cuestioned the need to 
learn about their culture baci inethtey were taught things they "already 
knew. " On the other hand they iGeoaied Shbndes in their own attitudes 


and increased pride in being Franco-Americans. 
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Bicultural course content was not solely responsible for heightened 
cultural awareness and self-confidence. The Program coordinators played | 
a large role by helping students recognize the value of skills they already 


‘possessed and by serving as models of proud, successful Franco-Americans. 
The students also all Esiaaieeh other in the process of personal growth. 
At each site we found the students formed a cohesive group; there was a 
strong identity as Francos and as Brounen: students. , | 
This group spirit thén had an impact on non-Francos among the Faculty 
and on students outside the Program. Some non-Program students who were | 
in the Franco-Amer ican Culture course felt iy gained from it greatly; 
the instvictor aceayts they gained more than did the France students. 
There has been some debate as to Wether Franco-American Gerontology © 

\ a Ten students should be integrated in courses with non-Program stodants: 
qh pewenie dete and Biddeford-Sanford hes was animal integratfon. In 
Bangor, in order to utilize the. resources ‘of the existing gerontology 
associate degree program, most classes were integrated. One advantage to r 
integration’ is. that Franco students may gain self-confidence by seetng that 
they can keep up with other etidntis: Another advantage comes “From exposing 
non-Franco students to the Franco-American Culture. Thirdly, tnstructors 

- found the Program student$ highly motivated :and serious about learning, 
qualities which might spur on other students. - 

The drawbacks to totally integrated classes, however, are great. 
iitearare classes preclude bilingual teaching and do not foster the group's 
sense of unity. ihe feogeaai’s objectives of providing bilingual-bicul tural 
education would thus be defeated if all courses were: integrated. The 


evaluation team.feels that all Program students should be Franco-Americans 
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and that most courses should be provided for the Franco-American Geronto- ° 

logy Program students as a group to allow for bicultural, bilingual edu- 

cation. The Prograni benefits. from+such segregated classes even when 

bilingual instructors are. not available. i. ott 7 Z . 
The effects of bicul tural ism in practicum placements are tied in 

with the effects of bilingualism. haces devecnies saw, increased impor- 

tance in having. Franco-Americans on the staff aSnthey Saw prance finevieay 


clients respond to the students. The students in turn further -increased 


their feelings of self-worth and pride when they saw the effects of their 


work, . 3" | ‘ todays 
Bek g \ : : 
The Adequacy of Human Services/Gerontology Training 


ro ni 
' Satisfaction. was generally high with the human services/gerontology 


é ; : . ; Re “ ‘ A 7 
training. This was! Sposfint across all groups--students, faculty, and 
Bey Saal : ok: "s 4 . a 
’ practicum supervisors afike. There were numerous suggestions for ag ee 
improvement, but little consensus. For example, some students and at least 


One practicum supervisor felt a course in pathology of the elderly was 


‘needed. Some students wanted a course on’ introductory psychology. Some " 
instructors saw a need for more humanities courses and less technical 
training. There were several instances where courses seemed to be dupli- 
cating each other. Students and faculty agreed that there is a need for 
batter coordination-to avoid this problem in the future. > 


Overall, however, the students expressed confidence in their pre- 
.paredness for work with the elderly. Faculty felt students were not only 
prepared to handle many situations, st were also aware of their limitations. 
Generally practicum supervisors had little awareness of the course content. 
Several felt the practicum‘would have benefited from more information and 


. 7 ’ 
more connection with the classroom work. 
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Several] faculty and practicum supervisors said they didn’ t really 
eee for what kinds of jobs the Program was preparing students. ‘Certainly 
these individuals had difficulties in‘defining what the training Snniel 
include and in assessing its adequacy. 


Many students now feel they want additional education. Most of these 


-wWill go on to an ‘associate degree in gerontology, but a few will be 


entering other fields or four- -year programs. Almost all students, whether 


. 4 “[ 


they plan to continue their education or not, have a conmé tent to human ~ 


services. For many this commitment has directly wer #050 the Program. 


* 
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Practicum Placements 


* One of the most striking-observations of the site visits was that both 
students and agency supervisors were unprepared for the practicum aspect 


of the PrOurams We repeatedly heard from students that they had not been 


_made. aware of the “demands of the practicum. There was some confusion at 


the start of the Program as to how many credit aie cecum would 


be; this may have been one of the effects of the rapid Program start up. 
The coordinators agree it is imperative that in the future the demands of 
the Program be made clear to entering students. 


Students in Presque Isle were almost unanimous in feeling that the 


' practicum was too long. They felt they could learn what they needed in 


40 hours per semester. Interestingly students in Bangor whose 240 hours 
of practicum was concentrated in one semester, didn't feel the practicum 


length was excessive though they found it demanding. Students in Biddeford- 


Sanford felt they could not complete the practdcum in the time given and 


, that the Program was not cOnsidering conflicting demands on their time, 


but ia 240 hours were beneficial. 


ae aR 


3. ie oe 
ey ie oh : 


_ Some students at each site questioned the value of the practicum * » 
seminar, a required course. “It seems that some students, though certainly 
‘not all, ‘did not fully understand the purpase of the seminar or. see the | 
Prete experience as relating to their classroom work. Cleardy the 


demands and role of the practicum should be more fully: arene for students. 


practicum supervisors generally expressed a need ‘for eer 
ideation with Program Coordinators. Supervisors did not know what was 


expected of them’ and did not know--unless they asked the student=<what 


was being taught in the classreom. Meetings with Program coordinators 
Senbeeae on ‘evaluating the student, not on developing plans for the practicum 
ycontent. 
. Despite thesé difficu) ties students gained much from their practicums. 
Most students discoveret’ that they’ enjoy working with the elderly. As 
Stated above the practicum experience was instrumental in developing 
~ students'. feelings of self worth. 
The agencies also drived benefits from the practicum placements, 
as’ they heute: But a few agencies or institutions used the students as 
added personnel while making little effort to provide -learning opportunities. . 
This might have happened less had practicum supervisors had more contact | 
with Program coordinators. Most agencies were strongly impressed with the 
quality of the students. The practicum had a great effect on several 
nursing homes in creating awareness of the needs of older Feandecnneriaane: 


A number of students have been hired by their practicum agencies, a good 


indication of the agencies' response to the practicum. 
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Students 
Recruitment. ° Students were recruited through the media, through 
churches, and through personal contacts made by coordinators. Recruitment 
3. Was undoubtedly adversely affected by the late start of the Program. : 
- Generally an apeh admissions policy was followed. As a result students 
had widely varied educational backgrounds. Faculty were divided as to 
whether this diversity was a problem for them. Language abilities, both 
French and English, also varied widely. 
Support Services. Developmental courses are a necessity ina Program ; 
. with students so diverse. Students needing developmental work should be 
: identified at the time of admission and expected to take such work. A | | 


~ 


tytor was available to students at Biddeford-Sanford each semester. The 


“first semester tutor, however, was not bilingual so students underutilized 
her services. The need for academic assistance must be recognized and met, 
especially in a Program for non tranditional students. It is not realistic 
to expect the site coordinators to completely fill this role. | 

Counseling is another necessary support service. As with academic 
aeeistaneas there is room for improvement. Currently most counseling re- 
sponsibility falls on the site coordinators. While the coordinators should 
be involved in counseling, they may not be equipped for, ie the time 

“for, all counseling needs which arise. Some assistance was available from 
the Women' s Center at Presque ao the Women's Resource Center at Bangor, 
and the counseling offices of York County Community College Services ine 
Biddeford-Sanford. Students need to be made aware of these and other 
counseling services available. One possible means of acquainting students 


with services and of promoting discussion of problems would be a counseling 


i 


its ry 15 
workshop held at the beginning of the year and repeated four to six weeks 


Tater. Uses of group counseling techniques like this are recommended both 


# * F ed : ‘ ° . 
for effectiveness in counseling and for ecdnomies in time. 


‘ 


Workload. Perhaps the point on which there was most agreement among 
all program participants--students, faculty, eapery sare and staff -- was 
that the workload placed on the students was unreasonable: The Program 
was directed at people with family responsibilities, some of whom were also 
‘employed, yet it demanded time equivalent to a full-time job or more. On 
top of all this some students travelled considerable distances, to attend 
classes. 7 tee Doe 

Many students were attracted to the Prancociner tear Gerontology Program 
because it was a One-year program and thus sounded manageable. They 
repeatedly said, however, that had they known how demanding the program 
would be; they never would have entered een There is great agreement among, 
program participants, and it is recommended by the evaluation team, that 
there should be a part-time option in the future. In addition, students 
must be fully advised of the seaanis of the Program, so that they may 
Aisese wheels between full and part-time study. . 

The Faculty -- 

Orientation to the Program. Faculty members at all sites expressed 

dixcatistacion with their introduction and orientation to the Program. 
‘This situation may, for first semester faculty, have resulted from the 
Program's late start. Second semester faculty, however, seemed to have 
fared no/better. Facul ty members had:na time to prepare for their euupsee 
duplication of content sometimes resulted. Instructors say they had little 
idea of the Program's goals and how to operationalize them, and little 

idea of what to expect of the students. Some Bangor instructors ‘were not 


aware they would have Franco-American Gerontology students in their sections 
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until classes started. 
| vA faculty workshop was held at each site, but the PragKaN director 
felt they, were unsuccessful. According to the faculty the workshops were °° 
pe little, too late. | 
‘The nature of the Program dictates the selectfon of special faculty. 
It was recommended above that more be bilingual Franco-Americans. A program 
with non-traditional students also requires special attention to orienting. 
the faculty so that they are sensitive to the students' needs and comfortable 
with the program's goals. | 

Coordination of ‘site faculty members. Better coordination of the efforts 
of faculty at each site would flow naturally from better orientation of the 
“faculty. Instructors should meet periodically to review progress and problems. 
A more careful review of course syllabi seems needed to remove areas of 
duplication, and perhaps fill in gaps “in course content. 

_Inter-site coordination and use of shared curriculum. To avoid duplication 
of effort at several campuses the Program used the shared curriculum concept. 
For core ee syllabi from the Bangor Community College associate degree 
in gerontology were to be used at all sites, although instructors could adapt 
the courses somewhat. The contept of sharing with flexibility for local 
autonomy seems sound. Most instructors could have benefited from a more 
extensive sharing in light of the paucity of bilingual-bicultural educational 
materials. The coordinators at Presque Isle and Biddeford-Sanford worked 
together on some innovative materials such as videotapes of Franco-Americans 
role playing in vianeties for the Interviewing and Counseling course. More 


inter-site sharing of ideas and materials might stiumulate greater interest 
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in tha: Program's challenges among faculty. _ 
ar ; ‘ 

Site Coordinators . , 

Interaction with students. The relationship of the site coordinators 
and students is crucial to this Program.’ Students who have been -out of school 
for many years are often timid in approaching institutions of higher learning; 
the-presence of an approachable authority figure is vital. It is especially 
important that the coordinators be Franco-Americans. a 

Much fo the credit of the individual coordinators, relationships with 
students seem to have been very good. Many students voiced both admiration 
and affection. In only one site was discontentment with the coordinator 
expressed and that was by a minority of students whose reasons were not clear. 
The problem seemed to stem Fron a feeling that inconsistent infomation 
was given out. This may rave been unavoidable at the Program's start. A 
clearer explanation of the Program and its demands at the outset, as discussed 
above might alleviate the problem. The, coordinators themselves were also 
soreerne about the students lack of understanding of the Program and would take. 
steps to avoid its reoccurrence. 

Interaction with faculty and staff. At all Sites faculty expressed a 
desire for more communication with the coordinators and with each other. Aside 
from this relationships of coordinators and faculty were very good. 

In effect the coordinators were the only staff of the Program in Presque 
Isle and Biddeford-Sanford. The Bangor coordinator, who is#also Program Director 
Wks Supported by an administrative assistant. The other two coordinators had 
only Petar een Teen This was clearly inadequate and resulted in the . 
coordinators taking on clerical tasks when work-study help was unreliable or 
inadequate. It is recommended that the Program or the campuses where it is 

/ 
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situated make sufficient help available to ‘the coordinators. 
. AW ae ‘ 


Si Interaction with. practicum supervisors.’ Discussions with practicum 
supervisors indicate , SQNE. had very little contact with the coordinator and 
felt they needed more information | about their role in the Program. A general 
poe of a supervisor- SECON TOY meeting at ‘the beginning, middle, and end 

of the practicum seems Sishione to have been foltowed and sometimes not. 
7 A closer monitoring of the practicum by the coordinator was recommended by 
~ several supervisors. Overall, however, good relationships with practicum sites 
seem to have developed and will serve as a base for futurespracticums. 
Roles being filled by coordinators. The workload of the site coordinators, 
“like that of the students, was very strenuous. Coordinators served as recruiters, 
administrators, counselors and instructors. The late start of the Program and . , 
the fact that this was a new program added to the Asmands. It might be expected 
fhat v subsequent years the situation would be eased. Increased support, 
"particularly in cler}cal assistance, Fitoin the Universtiy. campuses is important 
in alfeviating some pressures on the coordinators. The individuals who served 
as apord viawre were haghly dedicated. and energetic, real assets to the Program. 7 
They never recovered, however, from the late start. Most of the Program's 
weaknesses can be traced to the fact that coordinators had too much to do and 
too little t{me. ; 
ee Director ) 
Interaction with site coordinators. The Program Director also served 


as site coordinator in Bangor. As Director he had responsibility for all sites 


and served as their liaison with Bangor Community College. A good working 


relationship seems to exist between the Director and site coordinators. 
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Interaction with Bangor Community College (BCC) Human Services Division. 


The interface-of the Program with BCC, the institutjon granting the certificate, 
was less than ideal. A cont liek existed between the goals of providing education 
appropriate to older ranesiherheane and providing paraprofessional training. 
The conflict occurred both within the Program's Advisory Board and between the ~ 
Program Director and the Chairman of the Human Services Division. Some ‘ 
individuals championed the Franco students, sympathized with the problems of 
non-traditional students, and stressed the need to let the Program develop a 
Franco-American cultural flavor. Other individuals stressed the need to adhere 
to academic standards. While the bicultural emphasis has been one of the 
Program's strengths, the point is well taken that the students themselves are 
cheated out of educations and career mobility if they are awarded degrees or 
certificates without fulfilling basic requirements of paraprofessional training. 
The original project proposa) recognized the validity of both viewpoints: 


"Essential to the success of this program is its adaptability 

to the bilingual and bicultural differences of the Franco-American... 
Too often programs for minorities lose their academic integrity 

by diluting course content to the assumed level of the partici- 
pant...such dilution is nothing more than extended discrimination 
which will perpetuate the problem of providing academically 

inferior education and credentials’ to Franco-Americans." 

(proposal narrative, pages 23, 24) 


To a certain extent this conflict seems more apparent than real. Those 
championing each position would support developmental work to enable Franco- 
American students to successfully complete academic courses and agree the 


Program's pace is too strenuous for students with great personal responsibilities. 
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While there are basic philosophical differences the conflict involves more 
differences in style than differences over the Program's goals. It is © ; 
unfortunate that this has impeded the Program's operation. 

One aspect of the friction is the question of integrating Program and 
non-Program students in classes. This issue has already been discussed (see 
"Effects of the Bicultural Emphasis"); the evaluation team recommends limited 
use of integrated courses, a Boliey which would allow the Bangor site to develop . 
more fully the bilingual-bicultural nature of the Program. 

The Consortium Approach ., 

The association€ of the three sites with each other, with the campuses 
on which they were located, and with Bangor Community College, the Program's 
center, formed a complex network. Each site functioned with considerable 
autonomy. The value of the consortium was most apparent at the coordinators’ 
level but did not seem strong at the instructors’ level. It has already 
been suggested that benefits could be derived from increasing communication 
among faculty. Also already neitiones was the conflict between the Human-Services 
Division of BCC and the Program Director; how large an impact this conflict had 
on the operation of the sites has not been assessed, but it did lead to a strained 
environment at Bangor. ; | 

The Presque Isle and Biddeford-Sanford sites developed positive ties with a 
their campuses. The University of Maine at Portland-Gorham associate degree 
office, which administers York County Community College Services, feels a commitment 
to giving the Program more support and tying it more closely to other. programs. 
University of Maine at Presque Isle administrators express great enthusiasm for the 


Program. 
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It is not entirely clear how the sites are related to the campuses. 
Confusion about lines of authority was not a serious problem, but apparently , : 
did contribute to difficulties in giving and receiving. consistent information in a 
Biddeford-Sanford. The need for more campus support in terms of clerical um 
help, counseling and Yemedia? seyvices has already been cited. 

Students at Biddeford-Sanford were not Situated on a University Campus 
per se. Classes were held at Nasson College and at Biddeford High School. 
This does not seem to have been a drawback to the students. The distance from 
Portland to the-sites and between Biddeford and Sanford was an additional 
“complication for the coordinator. -_ 
Presque Isle students were at first somewhat intimidated by the University 


but came to feel comfortable in their group and used University resources such 


as the library and Women's Center. . K 


University faculty were employed by the Program at all sites, though less 
so in Biddeford-Sanford and Presque Isle than at Bangor. The Presque Isle and 
Biddeford-Sanford coordinators seemed to have considerable lattitude in hiring 
instructors and successfully utilized both University and non-University 
personnel. Reliance solely on existing University faculty at Bangor ties 
detrimental to the Program's bilingual-bicultural element and worked counter. to 
~ the goal of increasing University employment of Franco-Americans. 

-A Statewide Advisory Board for the Program included representatives of 
all sites, of the University's Franco-American Resource Opportunity Group, of the 
Women's Re-entry Program at BCC and of the Bureau of Matna®s Elderly. The Board 
was active in interviewing applicants for the Program Director's position and 
in curriculum development. Some members felt a lack of spehinedy’ a meetings and 


expressed a desire to have the Board's role more clearly defined in the future. 
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The one-year certificate 2 oii 
One issue the evaluation team was asked to explore was the appropriateness . 
of a University setting for a one-year vocational certificate program. We «+ 
found little feeling that it was not appropriate. Ppanens ee often heard 

were that the Program could function equally well in a Uniyersity.or Vocationa] 
Techn+a stitute or that there are distinct advantages to a University setting. 
No one expressed a strong belief that it should not operate within the University. 
Advantages to inclusion in the University system are ‘that’ students are attracted 
to the idea of going to college, that sthdbrite may progress to associate or 
baccalaureate programs and that the University maybe encouraged to expand its 
commitment to Franco-Americans. | f 
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One real problesf with the certificate awarded by the Program isthe f oP 
transferrability of credits to two and four-year programs. Students enrolted 
understanding that all credits could -be transferred to some associate degree 
programs. Faculty members told us, however, that course content and standards 

had in some cases been modified because the students did not have the academic 
background necessary to handle the course. Transfer of such credits would be 
unfair to students who would assume they were prepared for advanced courses and 

to the arity of the institution. This problem is particularly acute when labels 
for Program ere and regular University offerings are identical but the courses 


a 


are not. 

any students in the Program from all three sites have decided to enter 
associate degree programs. This is not surprising as they have found their first 
year of college exciting and rewarding, and they have discovered die can handle 
the work. It is important to encourage nonotradt tional students by easing entry 


into higher education. A one-year course serves this purpose as many who would 
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not initially consider entering a two-year program see a one-year commitment 


as soesible. The policy of transferring credit should be’ designed to encourage 
‘without raising false hopes. . 7 1 - oa 
~ The evaluation team recommends that the policy of credit transfer be 
reviewed. An equitable policy should be established and clearly stated to’ 
entering students. As students -transferring PeRieeraideareneats, programs 
and institutions’ often are not able to receive eredit for«al] previous 
_work, it would not be an unreasonable hardship on Program 
students. c 
Another question raised about the one-year certificate Js how it nottens 
from an associate degree in gerontology. It appears that the: distinction is tek 
. clear to either students or faculty. Students from one and two-year programs 
_ will probably be competing for the same jobs. Franco-American Gerontology Program 
students have strengths in maturity and their bilingualism. \They have proved their. 
worth in practicum placements, and some have been hired through their practicums. 
But one-year students may have difficulty obtaining jobs in fionspracki Gut aueneies 
when competing with two-year graduates. A rethinking of the differing objectives 
of the one and two-year programs might benefit all. Attention also needs to be 
paid to the “job market so that the nuegnam doesn't continue to train bili ual- 


bicultural gerontology workers Tong after the need has been satisfied. 
Summary 


The site visits gave the evaluation team a ennae to see the Franco-American 
Gerontology Program in action. At all sites we -Sensed great enthusiasm among 
, students, yaculty's staff, and practicum supervisors. We found solidarity ny 
_the Students that could not fae come through on ae written SUE VEYS 

The greatest problems seem to have stemmed ie the late start of the Program - 


and the subsequent lack of time for planning and organization. 
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ee a a Rectiwendations of the evaluation team: capsulized here are elaborated , 
in the preceding text. 


reds The use ‘of biTingual instruction should be increased. 


. 


2. All students accepted in the Program should be bilingual. 


w 


‘The integration of Program and non<Program students in classes 


é: “should be limited. . 


- The requireririts of the BiGaeae and especially of the practicum, 


> 


should be more clearly ‘defined for entering students. =! 


on 


A part- tine option for students should be incorporated into the Program. 
F 


Developmentat studies should be available.and required ‘of students 


oO: 


needing such work. i 
Counseling services eee expanded and made accessible ‘to pate. 


ao msN 


Communication between ‘site coordinators and practicum supervisors should 
be increased to give supervisors a clearer understanding of the 
~~ . practicum and to monitor practicum dereptoneee more ‘closely. Jhis 
would result in better integration of classroom and practicum - 
- learning. . ! 
.9. Faculty members should be given more inoraTaT orientation to the 
| Program. : | . 
10., Site coordinators should be given full-time clerical support. 7 
il; The Paty of transferring all Program credits to some University 


associate degree programs should be Keviened in Vight of the modi - 


5 ag course content and standards necessary for the students. 
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; DATA FROM PROGRAM PARTICIPANT SURVEYS 


‘ v 


As described in the methodology section, surveys were distributed to 
students, staff, faculty, Advisory Board members, and practicum supervisors 
of’ the Franco-American Gerontology Program. Responses were entirely anony- 
mous to encourage frankness: Three survey forms were designed: one for 
students, one for practicum Supervisors, and one for faculty, staff, and 
“Advisory Board members. Completed surveys were received from slightly under 
half of each group. : ‘9 


The surveys included questions on many of the same topics discussed 
during the site visits. The surveys , however, enabled us to collect uniform 
data from all sites and from a large number of people. The responses of 


practicum supervisors are especially helpful as we were able to see only 


+: 5 
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a smal] number of then. ° 


Stydents 


The students' high degree of satisfaction with the Program*is readily 
- apparent from the surveys. All 34 who eaewanded would recommend that the 
Program be continued, Thirty-two would recommend expansion to other campuses 
and 33 would re siniene the Program to a friend. None of the students ranked 
themselves eith . somewhat or very dissatisfied, 23 were very satisfied and, 
10 somewhat. satisfied. 
Their ent prene was equally apparent on questions about more specific 
Program elements. Thirty of the 34 found the practicum a useful learning ; 


experience; 33 felt the classroom work was useful. When asked whether the 


.-classwork or practicum was more valuable, 8 selected classroom work and 25 


asserted the two were equally valuable. Twenty-nine felt they did a very 
F a te ; 
good job in their practicum placements; 30 felt they did very well in ee 


classroom work. | 
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The students are si8o Atiiogt unanimous in their tefings about jobs. 

Thirty-one of cue ahaa aati like positions using their bilingual 
_skilts; 26 would like to work with the elderly. Thirty-one have greater 
confidence in their abilities to obtain jobs than they had before the program. 

Slightly fewer (26) expect to earn more than minimum wage. Even fewer (18) 

feel employers will treat them as trained paraprofessionals; 8 felt employers 
“would, not; 8 didn't know. These ques tons indicate the students' self-images 
"are highly positive; but they are less confident of ethane’ attitudes or 
of the job market. 

Bilingualism appears to have played a role in the students' satis- 
faction pith the Program. In addition to wanting jobs using their bi- 
lingual skills a large majority of students felt the bilingual classroom 
approach was effective in achieving the Program's goals and believe bi- 
lingual programs should be offeredAn fields other than gerontology, such 
as mental health, human services, working with youth, nursing, and business. 
About three-fourths of the student respondents feel. more comfortable 
speaking French than they did before entering the Program, but fewer than 
half. feél more comfortable speaking English. This may be, however, because P 
most S Cudenis did not need to gain: proficiency in English. 

Students were almost equally divided on the question of jiéagiatton into 
classes with regular two-year students. Fifteen favored integration, 17 
did not. Obviously there is not strong support for either total integration 
~orsegregation, but beyond that the responses are difficult to interpret. 

The question asked, "Should students in a one-year bilingual program be 
integrated in classes with students in regular two-year programs?" Students 
favoring integration of some but not all classes might have answered either 


‘ 
yes or no. \ 
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The faculty and Staff réceived high praise from the students. Thirty- 
one of the 34.agreed with the statement, "The project faculty and staff 
helped to increase my abilities to do the work." Twenty-nine agreed that 
"The project staff were concerned about me." Nevertheless, a slight majority 
of the students (18) felt they needed more assistance (guidance, counsel ing, 
tutoring) to allow them Fo do the work well. These responses are con- 
sonant with the. evaluation team's.observation that deve pmental courses 
and counseling Aiea be more available to students and that coordinators 
can not be expected to provide all the needed services s nglehandedly. 

The classwork grading orueddures were seen as being fair by about 
90% of the students. The same number agreed that there is no need for more 
tests and grades. This question was asked because there was some concern 
that students would not feel comfortable with non-traditional, unstructured 
courses. In fact, however, many courses seem to have been conducted in a 
traditional manner with test's and grades. During the site visits students, 
particularly those in Presque Isle, criticized courses they felt were un- 
organized and unstructured, Acceptance by the University faculty, staff, 
and students not in the Program posed no problem for the students. Thirty- 
two indicated they felt accepted. F 

When asked what prompted them to enroll in the Program students gave 
various replies.“™Some were attracted because the Program was directed at 
Franco-Americans; another attraction of about equal strength was the 
gerontology or human services eepect; A number of students sas ila 
to better thémselves, to be challenged, or to improve their job opportu- 
nities. | 

About one-fifth of the student's indicated the Program did not differ 


od 


from what they had expected when they enrolled. Of the differences noted 
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a large number revolved said the ehaaoanile demands; students had not 
been aware of the practicum or had expected a shorter practicum; some had 
expected less classwork or had ioe -peatined the program required a full- 
time commitment. 

_ Twenty-four of the 34 respondents plan to continue college work, an 
additional three are undecided. The fields of study most plan to enter are 
gerontology or human services. Many students' career plans are unset led. 
They have decided generally to work with the elderly or in human servi e 
but have not decided on specific careers to pursue. 

The. positive effects of the bicultural emphasis can be seen in responses 
about how the Program.affected students' feelings about being Franco-American 
and about other Frango-Americans. "It has strengthened my association with 
‘my heritage and helped me consider its value on my way of life," wrote one 
student. Several students feel they now understand Franco-Americans better 
and are more aware of their problems. . 

Students' feelings about the elderly were also affected. The effect 
was usually stated to be an increased awareness of the needs and problems 
of the elderly. Some students: were surprised to find how much they enjox 
working with the elderly. 

The most valuable aspects of the Program as seen by the students, 
revolve primarily around the gerontology, human services training element. 
Fewer mentioned the bilingual-bicultural dimension, though a number of 
students mentioned both the vocational sind cultural aspects. The practicum 
and specific courses, such as Interviewing and Counseling, and Introduction 
to Gerontology, were also listed as the most valuable aspects. 

Half of the students gave no answer when asked about the Program's 


, ; { 
least valuable aspects. The two most common responses, however, were that 
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the practicum or practicum seminar required toe much time and that the 
Bilingual Oral Communication course was not useful. There also were mentions 
of courses that duplicated subject matter. 

Students' suggestions for changes in the Program echo those heard during 
the site visits. The demands placed on the student are a central concern; 
shortening the practicum and allowing two years to complete the certificate 
are seen as soesibte ways to ease the burden. Students also have suggestions 
for additions to the curriculum, pathology of the elderly, psychology, and 
more opportunities to improve their French; they also recognize the need ° 
for more planning and organization. 

The 34 students who responded included 25 who expected to receive certi- 
ficates, three who were unsure, and six who had dropped out. Students who 
left the Program did so mainly because of personal problems such as illness 
or financial problems. The students were predominantly married females. 

All were between the ages of 25 and 64 with about 60% being younger than 

45. Half of the students had been employed while enrolled in the Program, 
most of those part-time. Prior to entering the Program students were employed 
as machine operatives, nurses aides, clerks, outreach workers -- a variety of 
HB8, About one-third had not been employed outside the home. These y, 
shidents largely fit the target population of the program though many are 
under the age of 45,and some seem to have been employed at a paraprofessional 


level before enrolling. 


Faculty, Staff, and Advisory Board Members 

Like Une Students the faculty, staff, and Board members expressed great 
sll acl with the Program overall. One respondent was "somewhat dis- 
satisfied", none were "very dissatisfied", seven "somewhat satisfied," and 


fifteen were "very satisfied.” 
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Instructors, coordinators, Advisory Board members and other Program 
employees such as a tutor and an administrative assistant were all given the 
same snpuey form. Separating faculty, staff and Board members into three 
groups would have resulted in small groups with a great deal of overlapping ‘ 
because of individuals who participated in multiple capacities. For the sake 
of convenience this anuite group will be referred to here as Program deliverers. 
Some aieetions were inappropriate to Board members who had not worked directly 
with the students, but they were asked to respond to all pertinent questions. 

Of the twenty-five Program deliverers who returned questionnaires, only 
One would recommend the Program not be continued, and three would not like 
to be involved in a similar program next year.. Only one respondent atpReséed 
serious doubts of the Program's value feeling that it gave students false 
expectations of job availability and that the bilingual approach necessi- 
tated a "watering down" of the subject content. 

The bilingual teaching approach,| however, received strong support From 
most of the group which contained roughly equal numbers of Franco-Americans . 
and non-Francos. Almost all felt it had been effective in achieving the: 
Program's goals. Two respondents who said the bi tinged approach was not 
effective intlicated this was because there was too little use of bilingu- 
alism. Twenty-two of the deliverer group feel that bilingual ‘programs 
should be offered in other fields, chiefly estat and health services and 
ane One drawback to biithoual instruction, however, is the lack of 
adequate bilingual materials noted almost unanimously by those who had been 
involved in teaching. | 

; Deliverers napceiva. Thad the. Program was well received by University 
faculty and students~who were-smot directly involved in it. They themselves 
feel the University setting is’ appropriate, especially at a community college, 
and do not believe the Program should be ae Vocational Technical 


Institutes. y / 


C00" of 


All the Program deliverers said they felt comfortable working with the. 
non-traditional students, but about one-third were not satisfied with the 
academic preparation of students. The greatest problem was a lack of study 
skills, perhaps associated with having been out of school many years. 
Respondents suggested that students be offered skill building workshops and 
developmental work to prepare them for the courses. Several instructors noted 
dissatisfaction with the grading procedures in that standards had to be 
relaxed. - 

Despite this the group unanimously agrees that the Program helped 
students develop human service job skills, that graduates are preparéd for 
naeaenafesstonal jobs, and that the Program increased students' confidence - 
in their abilities to obtain. jobs. There is near unanimity that the practicum 
is a useful learning experience. ‘ ws 

About. 90% of the group found the curriculum appropriatelto the Program's 
objectives and that the classroom and practicum aspects formed a well inte- 
arated eee of theory and practice. Suggestions for improving the Program 
repeat those already stated: decrease the student's workload, increase the 
time available to faculty for siemines increase the role of bilingualism, . 
better introduce the Program to faculty. About one-third of the Program 
deliverers feel they were not given enough information about the program's 
goals, methods, and student population. It is likely that this one-third 
are mainly instructors as coordinators and some Board members were involved 
in the Program at an early stage and were in @ position to be giving, not 
receiving, information. The proportion of instructors who feel they were not 
given adequate information is, then, probably closer to one-half than one- 


third. 
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Program deliverers were less aware than students that support services 
were inadequate. While just over half of the students said they needed ware 
help, only 30% of the deliverers felt services were not adequate. Those . 

who saw this problem suggest both academic skill building and personal 
counseling .be provided. 

The deliverers also differ from the students on the question of inte- 
grating Program students in classes with regular two-year students. About 
two-thirds of the Program deliverer group support this practice. Most of the 
group, however, commented that such mixing should not be for all courses or . 
should not occur until the second semester. Most respondents see advantages i 
to both integration and” suaresition: Non-Program students would benefit from 
exposure to the Franco-American culture and from being in classes with highly 
motivated, mature students. Franco-American students would feel more a part 
of the University and benefit from interaction within a heterogeneous group. 

On the other hand, too much 88 of integrated classes would defeat the purpose 
of the Franco-American Program. | 

There was no consensus as to what are the Program's most valuable aspects. 
The bicultural emphasis and raising students' confidence, mdking education 
available to non-traditional students, the vocational training, and making 
agencies aware of the need for Franco-American service providers were all 
cited Least valuable aspects of the Program are seen to be false 


expectations of job availability and the excessive demands placed 


on students. 
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Practicum Supervisors 


‘ 4 


That practicum supervisors were also pleased with the Program is 
obvious from their questionnaire responses. All but one of the twenty-five 
indicated the Program was successful from his point of view, was banehieisio 
to his agency, and was a useful learning experience for students. All felt 
the students worked well with their patients or clients, and about 90% of 
the supervisors said they and their staffs were comfortable working with 
the students. Students' abilities ic work with the elderly were rated 
excellent by slightly over half, good by about 40%, fair by one, and poor 
by none. 

Bilingual skills were used in all but one practicum site responding; 
the student's bilingual ability was a valuable asset in about 90% of these 
placements. About 90% of the supervisors said that in choosing between two 
job applicants who were otherwise equal they would givg preference to a »” 
bilingual applicant. Many supervisors feel ot le should be 
offered in fields other than gerontology, particularly other human service 
fields including health services. 

The problem observed by the evaluation team, lack of communication 
between supervisors andsite coordinators, was manifested in several ways. 
About one-fourth of the supervisors felt they were not given enough in- 
formation about the Program's A cds and goals. About one-fourth 
were also dissatisfied with procedures for evaluating student performance. 
Several felt that it was not necessary to have both a written evaluation 
form and a meeting with the supervisor. seeps supervigors felt the 
students were not prepared for aReeRiCUn placements or that the student's 
responsibilities to the practicum agency were not clear. About one-fifth . 
felt the seanecun work was not well integrated with the classroom work 


o 


because they did not know what was being taught in the classroom. 
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wh | 34 
. | , 
~ Between eighty and ninety percent of the respondents feel Program 
graduates are prepared for paraprofessional jobs, feel Student s' job skills 
increased markedly through the practicum period, and feel graduates will 
be able to compete for jobs paying more than minimum wage. ine (about 
70%), however, feel there are generally positions available in Maine for 
graduates. It is interesting that a larger proportion of supervisors than 
of students: feel graduates are prepared for paraprofessional jobs and can 
compete for jobs paying more than minimum wage. 

The practicum supervisors feel graduates are prepared for jobs as 
outreach workers, activities directors or assistants, aides in nursing 
homes, or assistants to social workers. Twenty-two of the 25 supervisors 
would hire a Program graduate for a permanent position if their agency 
had an opening. 

About half the supervisors were Franco-Americans themselves; some 
of these said the Program did not affect their feelings about Franco- 
Americans. A number of supervisors, however, said the Program made them 
more aware of the need for bilingual human service workers and of the 
problems faced by non-English speaking persons. About half the super- 
visors also noted changes in the students' attitudes about being Franco- 
American; increased confidence and pride were most often iene soned: 

Practicum supervisors felt the Program's most valuable aspects were 
the practicum, preparing students to work with the elderly, and the 
bilingual-bicultural emphasis. Least valuable aspects were only enumerated 
by nine supervisors and involved concerns already noted such 8 demands 
on the students, lack of communication between supervisors and coordinators, 
and raising false expectations of job availability. “Also mentioned was 
the amount of agency staff time spent planning and supervising the prac- 
ticum. Changes supervisors would like to_see revelye around the same 


we 


) concegns, especially more contact bewteen supervisors and coordinators. 
: ? we 
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Just over half the supervisors agree the Program should be placed in 
Vocational Technical Institutes. This response cannot be interpreted, 
AN 
however, as an indication the University is not an appropriate setting 


as 83% also agree the Program should be expanded to other paciiseeies 


3 b 
Summary 
The survey responses were very consistent with observations of 
the evaluation team. Respondents showed. high levels of satisfaction with 
the Program. This was true among all groups, students, Program deliverers 
(faculty, staff, Advisory Board), and practicum supervisors. , The respondents 
also verified the problems observed by the evaluation team while pointing 
up differing perceptions of the problems between the three respondent ; 
groups. For example, students are more aware of a need for increased 
support services: than are the Program deliverers. The table below displays 
responses to questions that were asked of more than one of the respondent 
groups. 
Program Practicum 
Students Deliverers Supervisors ; 
Would recommend Program be continued” 100% 96% 96% 
Would like to be involved in a similar 
program next year or would recommend to ‘ 
a friend ‘ N 97% 87% 88% 
Very satisfied with Program overall] 70% 65% 64% 
Feel bilingual programs should be offered 
in fields other than gerontology 91% 92% 74% 
% Practicum was a useful learning experience 94% ~ 89% 96% 
Program helped develop human service job aa 
skills 90% 100% 84% 
Program graduates are prepared for . 
paraprofessional jobs 53% 100% 88% 
The Program has increased students’ 
confidence in their abilities to obtain jobs 97% 100% 84% 
Program graduates can compete for jobs pay- 
ing more than minimum wage 76% = 87% B0%. -7 
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Program Practicum 
‘ ; Students Deliverers Supervisors 


The Program should be expanded to other . 
campuses 100% 82% 83% 


Students in a one-year bilingual program 
should be integrated in classes with — 


non-traditional students 44% 73% me: 
Felt comfortable working with non-traditional , . 

students. a * 100% 88% 
Classroom and practicum aspects formed a well- 

integrated program of theory and practice * 89% 81% 


' 


*Not asked 


QUESTIONNAIRES 
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Social Science Research Institute 


Evaluation of the Franco-American Gerontology Program ~ ; 


Survey of Students . ‘ 


wy. 


Ql. What prompted you to enroll in this program? 


In what ways was this’ program different from what you expec when. 


(92. 
you enrol ted? 


Q3: Do you feel that you needed more assistance (guidance, counseling, 
tutoring) to.allow you to do the work well? 


1. Yes 5. No 


Please indicate whether you agree or disagree with each following statement: 


Q4. The project faculty and staff helped-to increase 
my abilities to do the work. 


The program achieved my personal goals. 


Q6. I would Tike to get a job using my bilingual 
skills. 


Oh The program did not improve my job skills. 
Q8. My practicum was a useful learning experience. 
Q9. My practicum was a waste of time. 


Q10. The classroom work was a useful learning 
experience. 


Q1l. The classroom work was a waste of time. 


Q12. I have greater confidence in my ability to 
e obtain a job than before the program. 
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Ql3. 
qi. 
gis. 
Que. 
Qi7. 


Qis. 
O19. 


Q20. 


Q21. 


Q22. 


Q22a. 


’ 


Q23- 


024. 


Q25. 


Q26. 


F would like-ggjob working with the cae 


- classroom work. : 


28. 


x 


The classwork grading procedures were fair. 
I would have oe and grades. 
The project staff were concerned about me. 
I feel that I did a very good job in the - 


I feel that I did a very good job in my 
practicum placement. 


Employers will treat me as a trained para- 
professional. Xo 


I expect to earn more than minimum wage. 


In what ways, if any, have your career plans changed . as a result of 
this program? 


Do you plan to continue college work? 
1. Yes 5.. No: 
rd wees = 


(if yes) What field do you plan to study? 


_ = 4 ES ee 
- ' ’ 


What are your career plans? —__ 


In what ways, if any, has this program affected your feelings about being 
a Franco-American? 


In what ways, if any, has this program affected your feelings about 
other Franco-Americans? - 


In what ways, if any, has this program affected your Feelings about the 
elderly? 


Q27. Do at feel more comfortable speaking English than you did before 
entering the pregranns 


l. Yes 5. No 


Q28. Do you feel more comfortable speaking French than you did before 
entering the program? 


- __1. Yes 5s No \ 
-Q29. Do you feel bilingual programs should be offered in fields 
“ Other than gerontology? 
tp _.5s. Wo ‘ 


Q29a. In what fields? 


Q30. Did you feel accepted by University faculty, staff, and students 
Other than those in this program? 


1. Yes __ 5. No 
Q31. Would you recommend this program to a friend? . 
le. Yes 5. No 


Q32., Did you find the classroom work or the practicum placement more 
valuable, or were the two equally valuable to you? 


__}. Classroom a Practicum ie BaEn equal 
Q33. Overall, how satisfied with this ercaram are you? » 

__l. Very satisfied ee Somewhat satisfied 

__3. Somewhat dissatistiad 4. Very dissatisfied 


Q34. Would you recommend that this program be continued? 


__-l Yes | be Ae . 


Q34a. (If no) Why not? 


o 


\ 035. Would you recommend that this program be expanded to other university / 
campuses? ; 


1. Yes ° 5. No 


1Q36. What do you consider to be the mest valyable aspects of this program 
to you? 


Q37. What do you consider to be the least valuable aspects of the program? * 


Q38. Do you feel the bilingual classroom approach was effective in achieving 
the program's goals?’ é 


ess ty. “VES 5. No 


Q39. Should students in a one-year bilingual program be integrated in classes 


with icaasat regular twa-year programs? ® 


a oT. CONES 5. No 


Q39a. Why to you feel this way? 


f 


Q40. What changes could be made to improve the program? 


Q41. Were you a student part-time night, part-time day, or full-time day? 


ie Part-time night 3. Part-time day __5. Full-time day 
wf 

Q42. Was the program schedule convenient or would you have preferred more 

« , evening classes, more day classes, different days, or what? 


Q43. Do you expect to complete the program or have you dropped out? 


1... Will complete — ___§, Dropped out. 
Q43a. (If dropped out) Why did you decide not to finish the 
program? ree 0a Poe a ee ee fig a eee 
Q44. At which program site were you a student? ~ 
_\. Bangor _ 2. Biddeford 3, Presque Isle 4. Sanford 


yau. What did you do for a living prior to entering this program? _ 


5 Q46.. What is your age? - 
Q47. What is your current marital status? 
_l. Married 2. Never married 7 3. Widowed 
4. Divorged/separated 


_— P . 
®.::. What iS your sex? ‘ 


1. Male ~ Vs. Female 4 


genre 


Q49. While you were a student were you also employed at a job? 


Is “Yes 


Q49a. (If employed) Was it a part-time or full-time job? 


Additional Comments: 


5. No 


1. Part-time __5. Full-time 


™ 


~ 


Thank you for your assistance. Please 


- place this in the envelope provided 


and return to. Social Science Research 
Institute, 164 College Avenue, Orono, 
Maine. » 04473 at your earliest con- 


venience. 
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Survey of Faculty and Staff 


Ql. Generally speaking, were you satisfied with the academic preparation of 
_ students for this program? 


1. Yes . No 


Qla. (If nd. What problem did you Observe? 
/ 


x 


O2. Did you consider the program appropriate to a University setting?” 
‘ 


1. Yes 5. No 


Q2a. (If.no) Where do you feel the program should be? 


Q3. Were the textbooks adequate for your classroom needs? 


1. Yes : Sa NO 
-Q4. Were there adequate bilingual materials available for classroom use? 


1. Yes 5. No 


Q5. Did you feel comfortable working with non-traditional students ? 


ty «Ves Da 
y 


Q5a. (If no) Why not? 


No. 


Q6. In your opinion, was the practicum a useful learning experience for the 
students? ~ 


1. Yes be iN ” 


Q6a. (If no) What would you have changed? — 


73 
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Q7. 86 you feel that’ you had an opportunity to participate in 
decisions Aon the program? 


1. Yes : 5. No 


Q7a. (If no) What further participation would you have liked? 


Q8. Were you satisfied with the.grading procedures? 


1. Yes “5. No 


Q8a. (If no) What would youygftye changed? 


Q9. Did you consider the support services, including counseling, to be 
adequate? 


¢ 


1. Yes 5. No 


Q10. In what ways did the program differ from your expectations of it? 


=o ogo - - - eae Be 


Please indicate whether you agree or disagree with each of the following 
statements: : \ 


Qll. The program was well received by , 
University faculty, staff and students 
who were not directly involved in ft. 


Q12. The program was helpful to the students in 
developing human service job skills. 


Q13. Program graduates are prepared for para- 
professional level jobs. 


Q14. The program has increased the aan 
ob 


confidence in their abilities to /obtain 
jobs. 

Q15. The program ought to be expanded to other 
campuses. : 


& 


Q16. Program graduates will be able to compete 
for jobs paying more than minimum wage. 


Q17. The program should be placed in Vocational 
Technical Institutes. 


Q18. 1 what ways, if any, did this program affect the students’ feelings 
about being a Franco-American or about other Franco-Americans? 


Q19. In what ways, if any, has this program affected your feelings about 
Franco-Americans? 


Q20. In what ways, if any, did the program affect students’ feelings toward the 
elderly? > 


~‘ 


SaaS CaMaiGne, “shine 7: 


Q21. Do you feel the program was effective in WIRE AEN the students' 
bilingual competence? 


1. Yes . No 


Q21a. (If no) How could the program have been more effective? 


wt: ‘ 


— + Se == = =m a si 


Q22. Do you feel that the classroom and practicum. aspects of ong program formed 
a well yintegrated program of theory and practice? 


1. Yes 5. No « 


Q22a. (If no) How could they have been better integrated? 


Q23. What jobs do you feel graduates of this program are prepared for? 
(Please be as specific as possible) 


73° . 


24% 


Q24. What do you consider to be the most valuable aspects of this program? 


‘- 


\é 


Q25. What do you aly to be the least valuable aspects of this program? 


Q26. Overall, how satisfied are you with the program? 
__1. Very Satisfied ___2. Somewhat satisfied 
___3. Somewhat dissatisfied _+4. Very dissatisfied 
Q27. Would you recommend that this program be continued? 
I, “Yes: 5. No 


aa = | 
Q27a. (If no) Why not?” 


‘ 
Q28. Would you like to be involved in a similar program next year? 


l. Yes -: 5. No 


s 
Q28a. Why not ? 


Q29. Do you feel the curriculum was appropriate to the program's objectives? 
rR 
¢ Se 
1. Yes rh No , 
Q29a. How should it be changed? 


Q30. Should students in a one-year bilingual program be integrated in classes 
with students in regular two-year programs? 


oh dy: YES > sDy Ny 


Q30a. Why do you feel this way? 


76 y 


Q31. Do you feel the bilingual classroom approach was effective in achieving 
the program's goals? 


ts YES A, Nn 


4 


Q3la. (If no) How could it have been more effective?’ 


Q32. Do you feel bilingual programs should be offered in fields other than 
gerontology? . 


t 
1. Yes 5. No 


| 
Q32a. In what fields? A 


Q33. Do-you feel you were given enough information when you became involved in 
the program about the program's goals, methods, and student population? 


1. Yes 5. No 


Q34. What changes could be made to improve the program? 


Q35. How many years have you been working in a college or university? _ 


Cad 


Q36. Are you a Franco-American? 


a Tes et NB 
Q37. At which program site are you a faculty or staff member? 
__1. Bangor ___2. Biddeford 3. ~PreSque Isle 4. += Sanford 
4 . 


Additional Comments: 


Thank you for your assistance. Please place 

this in the envelope provided and return to 

Social Science Research Institute, 164 College 

Avenue, Orono, Maine 04473, at your earliest / 
convenience. . - 
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Ql. 


04. 


Q5. 


Q6. 


Q7. 
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Evaluation of the Franco-American Gerontology Program 


Survey of Practicum Supervisors 


Generally speaking, were you satisfied with the preparation students 
received before their placement with your agency? 


1. Yes 5. No 


Qia. (If no) What problem did you observe? 


4 


A a : ; 
Do you consider the program to be successful from your point of view? 
Te Yes Ss No , 


What jobs do you feel graduates of this program are prepared for? 
(Please be as specific as possible) 


In general,.are there positions available in Maine for graduates of 
a program like this? 


1 Yes 5. No 


_— 


Would you hire a program graduate for a permanent position if your 
agency had an opening? a of 


1. Yes o. ‘No 


Were you and your staff comfortable working with uti in this 
program? 


1. Yes 5. No 


Q6a. (If no) Why not? = «4 " ; z oy 


Did the students work well with your patients/clients? 


1. Yes , 5. No 


—— —_- 


Q7a. (If No) What problems did you observe? — 
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Q8. In your opinion was the practicum a useful learning experience for 
the students? 


1. Yes : 5. No 


N8a. (If no) What would you have changed? 


i es me 


Q9. Were you satisfied with the procedure for evaluating student performance? 


1. Yes 5. No 


Q9a. (If no) What would you have changed? 


Q10. Do you feel you were given enough information about the program's 
Operations and goals. to understand how to make the practicum most 
beneficial to both you and the student? 


ls Yes ) 5. No ‘ 


"Tae ro ( 


Please indicate whether you agree or disagree with each of the following statements: 


Ql1. Program graduates are prepared for 
paraprofessional level jobs. 


Q12. Students' job skilfs increased mark®Aly 
through the practicum period. 


Q13. The program was beneficial to my agency. 


Q14. The program has increased the students! 
confidence in their abilities to obtain 
jobs. 


‘ Q15. The program ought to be expanded. to other 
campuses. 


Q16. Program graduates will be able to 
compete for jobs paying more than 
minimum wage. 


Q17. The program should be placed in Voca- 
tional Technical Institutes. 


oN 
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In what ways, if any, did this program affect the students'feelings 
about being a Franco-American or about other Franco-Americans? 


Q19. In what,ways, if any, did this program affect your feelings about 
Franco-Americans? 


SESS 


Q20. How would you describe the students’ ability to work with the elderly? 
Was it excellent, good, fair, or poor? ” 


__l. Excellent — 2. Good _— 3.° Fair _ 4. Poor 


Q21. Did the students have an opportunity to use bilingual skills in 
dealing with your patients/clients? ‘ 


1. Yes 5. No 


Q22. Was the students' bilingual ability a valuable asset in this placement? 


Z nae es 5. No 


O23; If you were choosing between two job applicants who were otherwise 
equal, would you give preference to a bilingual applicant? 


1 Yies 5. No 


Q24. Do you feel that the classroom and practicum aspects of the program formed 
a well integrated program of theory and practice? / 


ts Yes Ds NO « 


Q24a. (If no) How could they have been better integrated? 


.Q25. Do you feel bilingual programs should be offered in fields other than 


gerontology? : 
de = Hes JS. No . 
Q25a. In what fields? ; a : 
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Q2€. What do you consider to be the most valuable aspects of this program? 


Q27. What do you consider to be the least valuable aspects of the program? 


Q28. Overall; how satisfied with this program are you? 
_l. Very satisfied __2. Somewhat satisfied 
___3. Somewhat dissatisfied __4. Very dissatisfied 
Q29. Would you recommend that this program be continued? 
Ts. “Yes == hy. Me 


Q30. Are you a Franco-American2 


——s : Yes @ ; No 
Q31. At which program site were you a practicum supervisor? 

de Bangor 2. Biddeford 3. Presque Isle — 4. Sanford 
Q32. Is your agency an institution (such as nursing home, boarding, 

Or a non-institutional program? . Ag a 


__1]. Institution ___ 5.” Non-Institution 
(033. Would you like to be involved in a similar program next year? 
1. Yes Bs NO 


@4. What changes could be made to improve the program? _ 


Additional Comments: 


Thank you for your assistance. Please 
place this in the envelope provided and 
return to Social Science Research 
Institute, 164 College Avenue, Orono, 
Maine 04473, at your earliest 
convenience. 
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PART III: APPENDIX CONTAINING SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


ON PROJECT PARTICIPANTS, RESUMES OF PROJECT STAFF, NAMES OF 


ADVISORY BOARD MEMBERS AND COURSE INSTRUCTORS, COURSE 
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DESCRIPTIONS, BILINGUAL COURSE MATERIALS, PRACTICUM PACKET, 


NAMES OF PRACTICUM PLACEMENTS, AND A BUDGET SUMMARY WAS NOT. NN 
REPRODUCIBLE AND WAS REMOVED FROM THIS DOCUMENT PRIOR TO ITS 


BEING SUBMITTED TO THE ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 


